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Orchestrating Small Group Instruction 
in Elementary School Classrooms 

Abstract 

Data from 12 2-hour observations of 41 elementary classrooms were 
used to investigate classroom management problems associated with tho 
use of small group instruction. Student engagement during small group 
instruction was compared with that in whole class instruction, suatwork, 
and transitions. Classroom narratives of subsaraples of seven better and 
seven poorer small group managers were read and rated on small group 
management variables. Findings from two-way analyses of variance 
suggested three main areas in which better managers excelled: setting 
the stage for small group work, maintaining the pace of small groups, 
and handling inappropriate behavior during small group wOrk. Strategics 
used for mana^^ing s.nall group instruction by a subsample of better small 
group managers are described. 
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Orchestrating Small Group Instruction in Elementary School Classrooms 

Barbara Clements 

Carolyn Evertson 
Small group instruction is commonly used by elementary school 
teachers as a means of dealing with differing levels of student ability 
in a class. Although this type of instructional organization helps 
teachers to adjust instruction for individual ability levels and 
attention spans, it also presents some potential classroom management 
problems. 

In the current study small group instruction was characterized by 
the division of students into groups of approximately three to 11 
students for the purpose of instruction in reading, math, or language 
arts. During the period of time defined as small group instruction, the 
teacher was meeting with one or more small groups of students while the 
remaining students worked on individual seatwork activities, usually not 
directly supervised by an adult. The purpose of this study is to 
investigate the problems associated with the use of small group 
instrui^tion in elementary school classrooms and to describe effective 
strategies for orchestrating small group instruction. Two major 
questions are addressed: 

1, When small group instruction is compared with other activity 
formats (e.g., whole claijs instruction, seatwork, transitions) what 
differences in student task ^:ngagement and behavior are evident? 

2, What strategies are used by better small group managers to 
maintain student task engagement and appropriate behavior during small 
group instruction? For ttxanpl.*:, how do better managers monitor l he 
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understanding of work progress of students out of the small group? How 
does the teacher structure and control transitions between grcips? 

Research has demonstrated that student behavior is affected by 
instructional activities and format (Bossert, 1977; Good, 1979; Kounin & 
Gumpi 1974; Stallings & Kaskowitz, Note 1). Associated with the use of 
small group instruc!:ion are a number of managerial problems that may 
have an impact on student behavior. Two major challenges in 
orchestrating or managing small group instruction include supervision 
and monitoring of the out-of*group students while the teacher is engaged 
with a small group of students^ and structuring grouo changes and other 
transitions. Good (1979) described the problems associated with 
maintaining task engagement of out-of-group students, and Rosenshine 
(Note 2) reported the susceptibility to distraction of students who have 
a variety of activities to do and who are not directly supervised by the 
teacher, Anderson.. Evertson, and Brophy (1979) discussed the novsd for 
handling inappropriate behavior without interrupting small group work 
and the importance of structuring the transition of students frota group 
to group. Certain teacher capabilities, such as withitness and 
overlapping (Kounin, 1970) and goal setting and monitoring (BerUnor, 
1978) have been suggested as important to tho effective use of small 
group instruction. More needs to be known, however, about specific, 
strategies and steps uscd by effective teacht^rs to orchestrati^ small 
group instruction and to provide maximum instructional time and student 
engngc-ment • 

Mel hods and Pat a Source 
Tht- daL4 for this paper were obtained in 41 elementary school 
classj'ooins (gradi^s one through six) in a lar^o urban school district and 
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a small suburban school district in and near a large southwestern city. 
Teachers were participants in the Classroom Management Improvement 
Study, a field based experimental study (see Emmer, Sanford, Evertson, 
Clements, & Martin, Note 3, for mora detail). The teachers were 
volunteers with a range of prior teaching experience from 0 to 12 years. 
All 14 schools in this study were ethnically/racially balanced, 
primarily because of a new program of crosstown busing in the la.ge 
urban school district. 

All the teachers in this study were observed on the first day of 
the school year, and seven times during the first 8 weeks of school. In 
January and February, four more observations were made of each class. 
Observations lasted an average of two hours each and approximately 
two-thirds of the observations were conducted in the morning. 
Observation data included descriptive narrative records of instructional 
and behavioral events; logs of time use; counts of students engaged in 
academic, procedural or off-Lask. unsanctioned activities, obtained 
every 15 minutes during the observation; and a set of suntnary ratings of 
specific teacher and student behaviors including measures of 
inappropriate and disruptive behavior, completed at the end of eai-h 
observation by the observer. Observation data were collected by a team 
uf trained observers, all of whoi.i had classroom teaching and/or research 
experience. Following d.ila collection activities, classroom narrative 
records for the first 8 wooks of school were re.id by staff members and 
summary ratings of managomttnl variables were completed for each toacher. 
These data yielded a rich basu of informal ion aboui sLudont behaviors, 
teacher manage . m:nl charactor i st i cs, and tinn- use- in Lhe o I a-Siiroo-n. 



A measure of student engagement in various instructional modes was 
obtained by computing the mean student engagement rates for whole class, 
small group, seatwork, and transition formats for the 41 teachers in 
this study. Whole cUss activities included teacher led instructional 
presentations, discussions and recitations. Small group activities were 
noted when the teacher was making a presentation to a group of throe or 
more students, while the rest of the students worked independently. The 
seatwork format was used when most of the students were working 
independently while the teacher supervised the class. The transition 
format was used when most of the students were moving into or out of the 
room or small group meetings or when students were getting out new 
materials for a different subject or activity within the room. 

In order to identify and describe effective techniques for managing 
small group instruction, subsamplos of better and poorer small group 
managers were identified, using a number of criteria. These criteria 
included: mean scores on the rating of effective small group 
procedures from the rating scales completed after each observat i«jn ; 
ratings of efficient small group rules and procedures obtained from the 
narrative reader ratings; and individual mean rites of student task 
engagement and off-task, unsanctioned behavior during small group 
ins t rue t ion format s . 

Of 41 teachers in Ihe sample, 40 used small group instruction. 
These 40 teachers were ranUctd on each of the four effectiveness 
criteria, and rho ranks wure summ^^d. The seven teachers who Wv?rv> one 
standard deviation above i\\e menn for all teachers anJ the sovon 
teachiirs who wirre Dno standard deviation below the mean romprisi^d the 
i5ubsanpli>s of better and poorer small group managers. In both 
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subsamples» three of Che Sisv^en teachers taughc primary grade classes 
(grades 1-3) and four of the seven teachers taught interr.6diate grade 
classes (grades 4-6) • Nine schools were represented, with no more Chac 
two teachers in a subsample from the same school. 

In order to obtain additional information about specific teacher 
behaviors which contributed to efficient small group instruction, ea:'- 
narrative record containing more than 20 minutes of small group 
instruction (96 observations total) was read and a set of Likert typ= 
ratings of management strategies completed. Reader reliability was 
checked by comparing ratings made by 20 pairs of readers who read the 
same narrative. Intraclass correlations estimating the reliability z: 
the variables are shown in Table 1. Forty-seven of the 130 variables 
rated were reliable at the .05 probability level and 10 variables were 
reliable at the .10 probability level. Only these 57 variables were 
used to compare teachers in the two sub.amples and to identify specif i: 
narratives containing examples of efficient small group rsanagement . 

For each of the subsample teachers* observations, general 
information was collected about the use of small group instruction i-. 
the subsample teachers' classrooms. It was found thai sr.all group 
instruction was used for reading instruction in 85% of the 96 
obsiirvat ions read, for other language arts instruction in 29% of the 
observations, and for math in 21% of the observations. Snail group 
instruction was ust-d by all 14 subsample teachers for reading, by eir-.t 
tiiachi-rs for language arts and by seven teachi^rs for main. Students 
from other classes (as in a team-teaching situation) entered the 
subsample teachers^ classes for reading in 31'i of the observations, fjr 
other languci;>f^ arts in 7*: of the observations, and for math in 16% o: 
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the observations. Small group instruction was also used for spelling, 
foreign language (Spanish), and science on only one or two occasions. 
Small groups ranged in size from two to 23 students with a mean of seven 
per group and a mode of six per group. 

Results and Discussion 
Student Behavior in Different Activity Formats 

T-tests were used to identify significant differences in student 
behavior in whole class instruction, small group instruction, scatwork, 
and transitions in the 41 classes in the CMIS sample (Table 2). 
Analyses indicated that there was significantly less off-task, 
unsanctioned student behavior and more on-task behavior during whole 
class instruction than during either small group instruction or 
seatwork. There were no differences between small group instruction and 
seatv^ork on these variables. During t ransit ions more off-task, 
unsanctioned and less on-task behavior occurred than during whole class 
activities, and more off-task, unsanctioned behavior occurred during 
Small group instruction and seatwork activities than during transitions 

in the CMIS sample. 

The differences in student behavior between whole class and small 
group instruction reflect the relative ease in supervising and 
maintaining direct control over students while conducting whole class 
activities. Managing the behavior of out-of-group students while 
working with a small group pri-isents greater difficulty. The differences 
between student behavior in whole class instruction and seaiwork 
activities may be relalr=^d to the interactive naluri- of the activities. 
While instructing tlu: whole class, the teacher is constantly nonitoring 
the whole class to ^ol information about stud«int undcrs t and i n:; wdl 



as behavior. When students are involved in individual seatvork 
activities, the teacher may fall to monitor all of the students 
simultaneously, especially wi\en giving help to an individual student. 
These results are consistent with the findings of Kounin, Friesen, and 
Norton (1965) that there was more on-task behavior in active, teacher 
led Si?5ments than during seatwork formats. Gump (Note 4) confirmed 
their findings and further reported no significant differences in 
off-task behavior between teacher supervised seatwork and seatwork while 
the teacher was busy elsewhere (such as instructing a small group). 
This is consistent with our finding of similarities in behavior in small 
group instruction and seatwork activities. Gump suggested that the 
differences may be related to whether the acLivity entailed external 
pacing (by the teacher) or internal pacing (by the student). This 
suggestion may be relevant to the finding of significantly more off-task 
behavior during seatwork and small group instruction than during 
transitions. Information obtained from the narrative reader ratings 
indicates that most of the inappropriate behavior during small group 
instruction is attributable to out-of-group students involved in 
seatwork activities. It is probable that teachers are likely to 
monitor, direct, and pace transitions more carefully than seatwork or 
small group instruction, thus enabling teachers to discover and stop 
inappropriate behavior more quickly. Finding higher student task 
engagem(^nt during whole class instruction than during other formats doos 
not support Bossert's (1979) hypothesis that whole class instruction is 
more susceptibK- to disruption than lUhor class organizational 
pat terns . 
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Management Strategies 

In order to address the question of what strategies were used by 
better small group managers to maintain student task engagement and 
appropriate behavior during small group instruction, narrative reader 
ratings were used to compare teacher and student behaviors in classes of 
better and poorer small group managers in the CMIS, In a two-by-two 
analysis of variance, group membership (better managers vs. poorer 
managers) was used as one independent variable, and grade level (primary 
vs. intermediate) was used as the other independent variable. Of the 37 
reliable variables, three variables consisted of the "other'' category 
and were not usable. The results of the two-way ANOVAs are presented in 
Table 3. 

The purpose of these analyses was to identify specific teacher 
behaviors that differentiate better small gvoup managers from a group of 
poorer small group manangers in the CMIS. Findings suggested three main 
areas in which better managers excelled. These areas and the related 
variables are: 

Sett in g the stage for small group work . Before leaving students in 
seatwork, better small group managers questioned students to be sure 
they understood assignments significantly more often than poorer small 
group managers. In addition, better small group managers tended more 
often tc state expected comportment of out-of-group students (e.g., 
noise level, amount of movement, etc.) before group work began or 
between small groups, and to make specific statements about how far 
studt>nLs should proceed with assignments during a specific period of 
I i me . 

M a i nt a i n i n g the pace of smal 1 groups , Students in better mannyers* 
classes were ratcrd significantly hi^^her on moving quickly and 
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automatically into and out of small groups (as opposed to dawdling and 
having to be reminded) • Before dismissing a small group, better 
managers more often gave feedback to small group students on their 
academic performance. Between small groups, better managers tended more 
often to give help to students who raised their hands or otherwise 
requested help. Poorer managers, on the other hand, tended more often 
lo do paperwork, to search for materials, or to do other noninteract ive 
tasks between small groups. 

Handling inappropriate behavior during small group work . Better 
small group managers had significantly fewer out**of*group students 
involved in inappropriate behavior and somev^^hat fewer out-of-group 
students involved in disruptive behavior. In classes of poorer small 
group managers, there tended to be more out-of-seat movement and talking 
by out-of-group students, and significantly more of these behaviors were 
off-task, unsanctioned or unacceptable to the teacher. Be::er managers 
were significantly more accurate in targeting students for inappropriate 
behavior; in fact, poorer managers significantly more often did not see 
inappropriate behavior by out-of-group students. After identifying 
inappropriate behavior, better small group managers were significantly 
better at stopping it quickly and accurately, causing it to stay 
stopped. 

Very few significant differences were found between grade levels. 
Primary teachers, particularly better primary managers, questioned 
students more to bo sure they understood instructions. Intermediate 
teachers tended to give more instructions for seat.work to studi^nis 
during small groups. Botwr>en small group meetings, primary teachers 
tended to wait more often for students in the small group ar^>a. Primary 
teacliers also provided more typris of posl-ass ignmont act ivi lies. They 
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used significantly more listening centers and somewhat mjve often 
allowed student's to color pictures when their work was finished. In 
additior» only poorer primary managers had non-instrucC ional games for 
students to usc: when assignments were completed. 

In order to provide a comprehensive picture of how better small 
group managers in the CMIS conducted small group insLructiuni classroom 
narratives were reexamined to get additional information about the three 
aspects of small group instruction described above and about any 
behaviors not covered by the original reader ratings. These descriptive 
findings are presented below. 

Setting the stage for small group work . Better small group 

managers carefully set the stage for the period of time to be spent in 

small group instruction* After waiting to be sure all students were 

attending^ teachers gave assignments orally (usually writing them on the 

chalkboard), then checked to be sure all students understood what was to 

be done either by askin,^ questions or by having stud«>nts repeat the 

instructions aloud. Better primary managers spent the greatest amount 

of time giving instructions and having students do ctxamples alone or in 

unison before allowing the students to work on their own. An example of 

the type of instructions given by better primary managers follows: 

(Teacher] then says, "Now you ran tear out page 125. Put 
your language book in your desk and put your pencil down." 
She then says to one little girT, "Put your crayons up, ba^y." 
She calls the sluUtmis "baby'' quite a bit. She then says, "As 
soon as your greon books are pul away, I will know you are 
ready." Teacher then begins instructions. She has the 
students put fingors on their heads if ihcy are re»idy with an 
answer to a question. She tht*n tells all the sLudonts to put 
their fingiir on the fourth word in the second row and she goes 
around to make sure that all of the siudttnls have th^iir finger 
on the righl word. Sho then s;iys , "What is thai word? Spell 
and read that word." The studi^nts do I his. **Now find a 
synonym for fasL in the neKl pari."... She then tells the 
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students. '•Now go to the third row, second word. Read that 
word > and then find the synonym for it in the block. Put your 
thumbs up when you find it« Be quick, look, and think. '* 

Bei:ter managers expressed expectations for behavior of out-of- 
group students by making proactive statements such as, ''I'll be looking 
to see who's quiet today." or, "There's uo time to talk or fool around." 
They sometimes reminded students that this was the time to ask questions 
because they would be unavailable for questions while working with the 
small group. One better manager told students, "Okay, people, don't 
come up while I'm checking. Save your questions. "(T Q3> 9/24, p. 3) 
Better managers then waited to be sure all students were started on 
their assignments before beginning work with a small group. 

Better small group managers had well established rules and 
procedures for small group work. One better primary manager reviewed 
the rules for new students when new students joined her class after 
3 weeks of school • 

The teaclier is standing at the front of the room; and she 
says thai since there are some changes in the grouping, she 
wants to go over the rules for the new reading studi-Mits. The 
teacher talks about come-ups then and tells them that if they 
need to go to the rest room, they don't need to ask. Thoy 
simply come up and get the tag and go. They must make sure 
that they really need to, because they can only go once in the 
morning during the reading group period. The teacher tells 
Lhem thai if they have any questions, they are to wait until 
she gels through with the group and she will come around and 
answer all of them. (T 26, 9/16/80, pp. 7-8) 

Belter small group managers frequently reinforced their expectations 

about studont behavior by requesting that students move quickly and 

quietly into the small group area and by complimenting students after 

they had arrived. As a result, studonts in their classes moved quickly 

and automatically into tho small group arva without dawdlinj and having 
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to be reminded where to go and what to bring. Better managers monitored 
movement of both in--group and out*of-group students making sure all were 
settled before beginning small group instruction. 

Maintaining the pace of small group activitieS t Better managers 
also differed froa poorer managers in their skills of pacing and 
sequencing activities during small group instruction. Before beginning 
a small group, better managers waited for all of Che students in the 
group to have their materials ready and to be attentive. Better primary 
managers in particular often reminded students what materials to bring 
to group before they moved in^o the group, then checked to be sure all 
students were following directions. An example of this is the way a 
first-grade teacher complimented students ''on the way they are silting 
on the rug with their legs crossed. 'But have I asked you to open your 
books?' Someone answers, 'No.' Teacher says, 'O.K.' Students close 
their books." (T 34, 9/30/30, p. 18) 

While a small group was in progress, better managers mjnitored the 

room carefully looking for signs of confusion or student questions. 

Some teachers allov;ed students to come up and whisper questions to the 

teacher if it did not interfere with the flow of activity in the small 

group. Sometimes teachers would leave the group members working on a 

task and go answtrr student questions. 

Occasionally whc-n the students in the small group are 
work i n;> on a tost pa^tt all by themselves , the toachc^r gel s up 
and goes to gi v^- ind ividual help to other students in the 
class, especially if thoy raise their hands. Occasionally, 
she'll call out the studont's nnme , and she'll ask them what's 
wrong and gives some help from her place in the group. She 
seems ij know whioh students are going to need her to go over 
and wjrk with tht^m and which ones she can call out the answer 
to a qut'Stion. (T 26, 1/27/Sl, p. 8) 
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Other times teachers asked students to wait by saying, "Mary, I'll be 
with you as soon as I finish with the group." (T 26, 1/15/81, p. 12) 

Most of the better managers reinforced appropriate behavior of 
out-of-group students by making statements such as the ones that 
follow: 

"I like the way ?Iancy is working, but I'm not sure about 
Steven. Steven, you need to be writing as you are reading. 
Get busy. I like the way Carol is working." (T 32, 1/5/81, 
pp. 13-14) 

Before dismissing a small group, teachers in both subsamples, 
particularly intermediate teachers, frequently gave instructions for 
seaLwork activities. Better managers again checked to be sure students 
understood what they were supposed to do. After giving instructions for 
an assignment one teacher said, 

"Are there any questions?" No one says anything. Then the 
teacher says, ''Are you sure? Because once I send you back I 
don't want to talk vo you again. Any twre questions? Now 
there are five things for you to do." She reviews the five 
steps that they should go through today. The students were 
satisfied that they know what to do and returned to their 
seats. (T 13, 2/9/81, p. 12) 

In addition, better managers usually provided academic feedback to group 
members. This positive reinforcement for the academic group activities 
seemed to serve as encouragment to students to continue doing well when 
they were working at their seats. 

After dismissing a group, better managers tended to spend more time 
interacting with students, giving help and answerinij questions, than did 
poorer managers, who more often tended to do paper work, search for 
materials, or do oth«ir noni nteract ive tasks. Better manag-.-rs also 
tended to tnakv* m*^re * t i me-or i '-fnl i ng stalemi^nls to students, thai is, 
specifying hov long it shi>uld I aki* to finish an assignment jr how much 
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work should be done in a specified period of time, such as, ''Boys and 

girls, you have 10 minutes to finish your work.'* 

Handling inappropriate behavior during small group vork > The third 

area in which major differences were found between better and poorer 

small group managers was in the handling of inappropriate behavior 

during small group work. Better managers were rated as having 

significantly less inappropriate behavior of out-of-group students and 

somewhat less inappropriate behavior of ln*group students than poorer 

managers. Better managers were rated as being more accurate in 

identifying students who were misbehaving and more successful at 

stopping inappropriate behavior quickly and accurately. Poorer 

managers, on the other hand^ were mure likely not even to see 

inappropriate behavior of out-of-group students. Better managers more 

carefully monitored the behavior of all of the students in the class. 

When possible they used unobtrusive interventions (such as eye contact 

or a finger to the lips) from Lheir place in the small group. They also 

made statements about what students were supposed lo be doing or what 

was expected of them. These statements served to remind students what 

to do and informed students that their behavior was b. ig monitored. 

Examples of these types of statements include the following: 

She says, "Boys and girls, I said that if you have a 
question, talk softly so that you won't disturb us, just like 
we're talking softly so that we don't disturb you." (T 34, 
9/30, p. 20) 

Then tho iraacher says in a voice that the whole clays can 
hi-ar, "Riia is doing what I expected her to do, so is John." 
The sludu-nls gt^t the message and most of thorn settle down and 
gt^t quiet . (T 13, 2/09, p. 14) 

There were some ratings of small group rules and prot!iidurv>s on 

whioli teachers in tho two subsamples did not differ. There were no 
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significant differences in the procedures used for turning in a 
completed assignment. All subgroups of teachers used a variety of 
methods. Variables dealing with how assignments were checked also 
showed that a variety of techniques were used by all subgroups. 
Assignments were most frequently checked in small groups or were turned 
in to be checked by the teacher. 

Summary and Conclusions 
The use of small group instruction is associated with a number of 
problems due partly to the complexity of the activity in which students 
are doing a number of different tasks and moving betw»?en activities at 
different rates, and partly to the fact that many students must work 
without direct teacher supervision during this period of time. This 
study represents an attempt to learn some of the strategies used by 
effective small group managers to maintain task engagement and 
appropriate behavior during small group instruction. The results are 
limited, however, by the size of the sample and by the use of a data 
base that was not specifically directed toward the use of small group 
instruction. As a result, information about how these teachers 
introduced small group work Lo their students is incomplete. 

In general better small group managers in this study made sure 
students knew what was expected of them during the period of time to b< 
spent in small group instruction. They then monitored for acadv?mic ant 
behavioral compliance prior Lo and throughout this period. Deviations 
from acceptable behavior were handled quickly and without disruption. 
These behaviors conLribuLod lo a smooth-running classroom in which 
maximum time could be spi'nL in academic activities. 
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The dimensions observed in this study that seemed to distinguish 
between better and poorer small group managers are consistent with 
dimensions observed in other studies of effective teaching. For 
instance, Doyle (1979) noted a number of general teacher skills and 
behaviors relevant to small group instruction and similar to the areas 
that were found important in this study. Among these general behaviors 
and skills are; 

1. The establishment of efficient routines to increase 
understanding and predictability and facilitate movement between 
activities; 

2. the ability to monitor all students during complex activity 
structures^ ^nd 

3. the ability to recognize inappropriate behavior and stop it 
quickly before it spreads. 

This study has provided in/ormation on some of the specific 
techniques better small group managers used to increase student 
involvement in work and improve student behavior during small group 
instruction. More research, however, is needed to provide information 
on how effective small group procedures are established, including 
optimum time for introducing small group instruction and amount of time 
spent in explaining procedures and expectations. These areas are 
particularly relevant at lower elemt^ntary grades when students are less 
experienced with this formal. Such information along with the findings 
of this study could be used to suggest guidelines for small group 
management , 
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Table 1 

Reliabilities (intraclass Correlations) of Narrative Variables 
Used to Compare Teachers in Small Group Instruction 



Var i able 



Re 1 i ab i 1 i t y 



Significance 
Level p. < 



*Teacher gives assignments orally 
(assignments not posted) 

^Assignments posted, teacher does not 
go over orally 

^AssignmenLs posted, teacher goes over 
orally 

^Students get assignments i n individual 
written contracts 

*Teachtfr gives assignments in small 
group 

^Students get assignments in other way 

^Teacher tells students in which order 
different tasks should be done 

Teacher slates expected comportment of 
out-of-group students before group work 
begins or in between groups 

Teacher slates expected comportment of 
. small group students while preparing 
to meet 

Teacher makes statements about how far 
students should get on assignments 
during a specific time period 

^Teacher tells students what to do when 
they have finished with their seatwork 
ass i gnmenls 

Teaclicr questions students to be sure 
thoy understand assignments 

*Tear.her uses a bell to signal when it 
is t iine for a group to moet 

*Teacher goes to a certain location when 
it is t ime for a group to meet 



.89 .001 

.67 .01 

.75 .01 

1.00 .001 

.62 .02 

KOO .001 

.00 ns 

.56 .04 

.77 .001 

.78 .001 

,80 .001 

•60 .02 

1.00 .001 

•65 .01 
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Table continued 



Signi f icance 

Variable ^ Reliability Level p. < 

*Teacher says somerhing when it is time 

for a group to meet «00 ns 

*Time on clock signals it is time for 

a group to meet .00 ns 

^Another signal is used to let students 

know it is time for a group to meet ,00 ns 

*Teacher calls group by name or number 

to signal which group is meeting .39 ns 

*There is a set schedule for which order 

the groups meet ,50 ,06 

^It is posted on the chalkboard or else- 
where in the classroom the schedule 

for group meetings 1.00 .001 

*There is another way for students to 

know which group is meeting .00 ns 

^Teacher tells students what malerials 
to bring to group when she calls them 

to group .59 .03 

*Teacher tells students what materials 
to bring to group when presenting 

instructions for group work 1.00 .001 

*There is a set procedure for what 

malerials students are supposed to take 

to group .12 ns 

*It is posted on the chalkboard or else- 
where in the classroom what materials 

students are supposed to take to group 1.00 .001 

*There is another way for students to 

know wliat materials to take to group .00 ns 

Students move qu ickly and automat ic:al ly 

into and out of small group .71 .01 

Tc^acher waits for all group members to 
be present and at t eni i ve bo fore 

starting .00 ns 
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Table 1| continued 



Signif icanc<p 

Variable Reliabi lity Level ft < 

Number of students in the classroom 
visible to teacher while s/he was 

working with a small group .18 ns 

Amount of time between when teacher calls 

for a small group and its beginning «87 .001 

*Teacher tells students what to do if 
they need help , while s/he is meeting 

with a small group .39 ns 

Students go up to teacher meeting with a 

small group when they need help .50 .07 

Students go to a peer tutor when they 
need help while teacher is meeting 

with a small group ^OO ns 

Students talk to a neighbor when they 
need help while teacher is meeting 

with a small group .19 ns 

Students sit in dead time when they 
need help while teacher is meeting 

with a small group .8V .001 

Students raise their hands when they 

need help while teacher is meeting with 

a small group .62 •02 

Oul-of-group students ask questions about 
directions of the teach-sr while s/he 

was meeting with a small group .00 ns 

Out-of-group students ask questions about 
content of the teacher while s/he 

is meeting with a small group ' .00 ns 

GuL-of-group students make personal 
reques ts of the toacht:r s/iie i s 

meeting with a small group .00 

Out-of-group stud^-.nts make complaints 
about other studonts' behavior while 
teacher is moeting with a small group .00 



ns 



ns 



Students turn in finishrd assignm^^nts to 

a special box or location .^9 .07 
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Table 1 ^ cent inucd 



Variable 



Students place finished assignments in a 
folder at their desks 

Students do nothing specific with 
finished assignments 

Students hand finished assignments to 
teacher 

Students do some other thing with 
f in i shed assignments 

Assignments are checked orally i.n class 

Assignments are checked in small groups 

Assignments are handed in, checked by 
the teacher 

Assignments are checked individually 
by students using a key 

Assignments are checked by the teacher 
individually with the student 

*Assignments are checked some other way 

Between meetings with small groups, 
teachi-r gives help to students who 
request it 

Between meetings with small groups, 

teacher checks on progress of students 

Between meetings with small groups, 

teacher makes an academic presentation 

Belwe«!?n meetings with small groups, 
teacher discusses behavior of the 
students 

3etwei>n meetings with small groups, 
teacher does paperwork, searches for 
ma ( e r i a I s 

Between meeCinys with small groups, 
teacher sits and wails for noxl group 



Rel iabi lity 

• 97 

• 58 

• 62 

• 00 

• 00 

• 71 

•48 

.00 

.51 
.00 

• 67 
.65 
.75 

.00 

.56 

.68 



Significance 
Level ft < 



.001 
.04 

• 02 

ns 
ns 
.01 

.08 

ns 

,06 

ns 

• 02 
.03 
.01 

ns 

.08 

• 02 
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Table 1 , continued 



Signi f icance 

Variable Reliability Level ji < 

Between meetings with small groups, 

teacher checks or grades an assignment .21 ns 

Between meetings with small groups, 

teacher does some other task .00 ns 

Before dismissing a small group, teacher 

gives instructions for work #49 .09 

Betore dismissing a small group, teacher 
St ates expect at ions for sludent 

behavior .00 ns 

Before dismissing a small group, teacher 

gives students academic feedback .96 .001 

Before dismissing a small group, teacher 

gives students behavioral feedback .11 ns 

Before dismissing a small group, teacher 
gives students information about when 

their work is due .19 ns 

Number of students who used post- 
assignment activities .90 .001 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can read books -22 ns 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can play instructional games .79 .001 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can play non-instructional games 1.00 .001 

*Wh^jn students finish assignments, they 

can use listening center 1.00 .001 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can color pictures .50 .06 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can do art activities .00 ns 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can do science experiments .00 ns 



or 



Table 1, continued 



Significance 

Variable ^^^^ Reliability Level ft < 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can go to the library .63 .02 

*When students finish assignments, they 

can do something else .50 .06 

Amount of inappropriate behavior of out- 

of-group students .86 .001 

Amount of inappropriate behavior of in- 

group students .68 .001 

Amount of disruptive behavior of out-of- 

group students .63 .02 

Amount disruptive behavior of in-group 

students .49 .07 

Teacher is accurate in targeting students 

for inappropriate behavior .86 .001 



Teacher quickly stops inappropriate 
b'.».havior of out-of-group students 



.57 .05 



Teacher handles out-of-group inappro- 
priate behavior while seated with 
group, with no interruption of group 

work •Ol ns 

Teacher handles out-of-group inappro- 
priate behavior while seated with 
group, causing a disruption of 

instruct ion .SB .01 

Te.-acher leaves small group to handle 
out -of-group i nappropr i at e behavior , 

small group membttrs work on a task .07 ns 

Teacher leaves small group to handle 
out -of-group i nappropr i ale atrhav ior , 

small group mv?mbers in dead time .00 ns 

TeachcfT ignores out -of-;r{roup inappro- 
priate beh«Tvior .41 ns 

Toacher makus desist slalv-monls to 

ind i V i dua I «5 in response to out -o f -group 

inappropriate bt^havior .68 .0! 
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Table 1| continued 

Significance 

Variable Reliability Level p. < 

Teacher makes desist statements to whole 
class in response to out-of-group 

inappropriate behavior AS ns 

Teacher cites rules and procedures in 
response to out-of-group inappropriate 

behavior .00 ns 

Teacher uses non-verbal contacts in 

rcsQonse to out*of-group inappropriate 

behavior .77 .01 

Teacher threatens to punish a student in 
response to out-of*group inappropriate 

behavior .00 ns 

Teacher punishes a student in response to 

out-of-group inappropriate behavior .00 ns 

Teacher does not see out-of-group 

inappropriate behavior .65 .02 

Teacher does something else in response 

to out-of*group inappropriate behavior .59 .05 

Amount of out-of-seat movement of out- 

of-group students .87 .001 

Amount of out-of-seat movement that was 

work related .20 ns 

Amount of out-of-seat movement that is 

off-task, sanct ioned .12 ns 

Amount of out-of-seat movement that is 

of f- task, unsanct ioned .85 .001 

Amount of talking among out-of-group 

students .81 .001 

Amount of talking that is work related .35 ns 

Amount of talking that is off-task, 

unsanctioned .64 .02 

Teacher quickly stops innppropriaLe 

behavior of in-group students .00 ns 
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Table 1, continued 

Significance 

Variable Reliabi li ty Level p. < 

Teacher ignores inappropriate behavior 

in the small group .00 ns 

Teacher makes a desist statement to an 
individual in response to small group 

inappropriate behavior ,00 ns 

Teachctr makes a desist statement to the 
group in response to small group 

inappropriate behavior tOO ns 

Teacher cites rules and procedures in 
responses to small group inappropriate 

behavior ,00 ns 

Teacher uses non-verbal contact in 
response to small group inappropriate 

behavior .00 ns 

Teacher threatens to punish a student 
in responi;e to small group inappro- 
priate behavior .00 ns 

Teacher punishes a student in response to 

small group inappropriate behavior .00 ns 

Teacher jes t see small group 

inappropriate behavior .00 ns 

Teacher does something else in response 

to small group inappropriate behavior .00 ns 



'^2-point scale; all othero are 5-point scales 

Note: Fourtet?a variables were dropped from tht^ analysis because 
infrequt^nt occurrence made thei r assessmc-int impossible • 
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TabU 2 

Differences in Student Behavior for Various Lesson Formats 
Lesson Type X 2 3 4 



On-Task Scores 

Whole Class Activities .9657 £ < .001 £ < .001 £ < .001 

Small Group Instructions .913:* £< .880 £< .081 

Individual Seatwork 

Activities .9120 £ < .068 

Transitions .88^4 



Off-Task, Unsanctioned Scores 

Whole Class Activities .0250 £ < .001 £ < .001 £ < .OO: 

Small Group Instructions .0681 £ < .441 £ < .021 

Individual Seatwork 

Activities .0607 £ < .021 

Transitions .0443 



Note: The number of teachers in all comparisons was 41. All £ 
values are based on two-Lailed tests. 
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Table 3 

Analyses of Roadur Ratings of Small Group Inst ruoL ion for Butter and I'oorur Small Group Managers 



Var i abla 



Better Managers Poorer Managers ^ 

Primary Intermediate Primary Intermediate Inter- 
(n = 3) (n = h) (n - 3) ( n = 4) Group Grade act ion 



*Toacher gives assignments orally 

(.issignments not posted) 1.51 1.58 1.51 1.48 



^Assignments posted, Toacher does not go 
over orally 

•^Assignments posted, Tearher goes over 
oral ly 

*Sludonts get assignments in individual 
5o written contracts 



1.06 I. 11 1.17 1.21 

1.42 1.30 1.21 1.25 



1.00 1.07 I. 00 1.00 

•*Toacher gives assignments in small group 1.64 1.72 1.57 1.67 



Teacher states exp»?eted comportment of 

Dut -of-group students before group work 
begins or in between groups 

Toacber states expected comportment of 

sm;iH g''^"I' stiidenls while preparing to 
meet 



2.58 1.92 1.76 1.13 .08 



1.69 1.25 1.62 1.46 



Toadii-r makos siatcmenls about how far 
St 11(1. Mils shoul.l g.-t on ass ii^ninonl s 

during a specific time period 1.88 2.12 1.25 1.67 . lu 

*Teai"ht'r tells students what to do when 

Ihoy have finished with their seatwork in 
. \ ^"X 1 26 1 . 39 1 .14 .10 

assignments i-^-' ^'^^ ' * 
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Table 3, ContinuGd 

Be 1 1 e r Managers Poorer Managers 



Variable 



Primary Inltfrmed i ate Primary In termed i ate Inter- 
(n = 3) (n « 4) (n « 3) (n « 4) Group Grade action 



Teacher questions students to be sure they 

understand assignments 3.78 2,45 1.56 1-47 -001 -02 .03 

^Teacher uses a bell to signal when it is 

limu for a group to nh^et 1.33 1.00 1.00 1.00 

*Toacher goes to a certain location when 

it is lime for a group to meet 1.26 1.67 1.05 1.25 



*Tt?.irher tells students what materials to 
bring to group when she calls them to 
group 



1.60 1.26 1.39 1.52 .07 



*Teacher tells students what materials to 
bring to group when presenting instruc* 

lions for group work 1.00 1.03 KOO 1.00 

Students move quickly and automatically 

inlo and out of small group 4.36 4.01 3.33 2.77 .01 

**Amount of time between when teacher 

calls for a small group and its 

beginning 3.72 3.36 3.51 3.07 

Students go up to teacher meeting with a 

small group when they need help 2.00 1.74 2.64 2.50 



Students sit in dead time when they need 
help while teacher is mi^jting with a 
small group 



1.36 1.25 1.43 1.43 
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Var nble 



Sludonls raise their hands when they need 
help wh i K> teacher is meeting with a 
SHcill group 

Students turn in finished assignments to a 
spocial box or location 

Students place finished assignments in a 
ftjldi'r al their dusks 

Students do nothing specific with finished 
ass ignment s 

Students hand finished assignments to 
teacher 

Assignments are checked in small groups 

Ass i gnmr-nt s are handed in, checked by the 
t c-acher 

Assignments are checked by the teacher 
individually with the student 

Between meetings with small groups, 
teaoher gives help to students who 
rt»quest it 

Between meetings with small groups, 

lencher checks on progres?? of students 



Table 3, Cont inued 

Better Managers Poorer M anagers 



Primary Intermediate Primary Intermediate Inter- 
(n =3) (n = 4) (n = 3) (n = 4) Group Grade action 



2.04 1.58 1.05 1.60 

1.85 2.43 3.09 1-78 

2.17 1.47 1.43 1.00 

1.94 1.84 1.38 3.65 

2.32 2.22 1.64 1.42 

2.02 3.02 2.17 1.98 

3.07 3.42 3.63 2.48 

1.94 1.77 1.70 1.04 

3.42 3.20 1.99 2.35 .09 

2.89 2.80 1 .52 1.97 
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Table 3, Continuod 



nt»tter Managers 



Poorer Managers 



Variable 



BuLween meetings wiLh small groups, 

teacher niaki,^s an academic presentation 

Between meetings with small groups, 

teacher does paperwork, searches for 
in.iter ial s 

Bolwvfen meetings with small groups, 

teacher sits and waits for next group 

Before dismissing a small group, teacher 
gives instructions for work 

Before dismissing a small group, teacher 
gives students academic feedback 

***Number of students who used post- 
assignmont activities 

«-Whe-n students finish assignments, 
they can play instructional games 

*When students finish assignments, they 
can play non-instructional games 

*When students finish assignments, 
they can use listening center 

*Wht'n students finish assignments, 
they can color pictures 



Primary Intermediate Primary Intermediate 

(n =3) (n = 4) (n =3) (n » 4) Group 



Inter- 
Grade action 



1.21 

1.37 
1 .60 
2.53 
2.31 
1.89 
1.13 
1.00 
1.28 
1.15 



1.45 

1.08 
1.17 
3.52 
1.95 
1.34 
1. 00 
1.00 
1 .00 
1 .00 



1.39 

1.91 
2.77 
2.81 
1.19 
2.28 
1.10 
1.29 
1 .19 
1.24 



1.00 



2.07 



1.51 



3.63 



1.15 



1.48 



1.00 



1.00 



1 .00 



1 .05 



.08 



.005 



.10 



.08 



.04 



.06 .06 



.007 



.08 
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Table 3, Continued 



Bettor ManaRers 



Poorer Managers 



Var 1 able 



*Whon students finish assignments, 
I hey can go to the library 

Amount of inappropriate behavior of 
nut -of-groiip students 

Amount of inappropriate behavior of 
iii-j»ioup students 

Amount of disruptive behavior of 
oul-of-group students 

Amount of disruptive behavior of 
M in-group students 

Teacher is accurate in targeting students 
for inappropriate behavior 

Teacher quickly stops inappropriate 
behavior of out-of-group students 

Teacher handles out-of-group inappropriate 
behavior while seated with group, 
causing a disruption of inst rui-.t ion 

Teacher makes desist statements to 

individuals in response to out-of-group 
inappropriate behavior 

Toaclier uses non-verbal contacts in 
respvinse to out-of-group inappropriate 
bohav i or 



Primary 
(n = 3) 



1.00 
3.04 
1 .92 
1.82 
1 .06 
4.17 
3.74 

2.21 

2.53 

1 .78 



Inlermed i ate 
(n = 4) 



1.12 
2.51 
1 .49 
1.42 
1.17 
3.94 
3.97 

1.91 
2.32 
2.98 



Primary 
(n = 3) 



1.14 
4.11 
2.22 
3.05 
1.40 
2.57 
2.29 

2.95 

2.55 

2.76 



Intermcd i ate 

(n = 4) Croup 



1.15 
3.93 



Inter- 
Grade action 



2.42 
2.41 
1.29 
2.46 
1.85 

2.62 

2.85 

2.18 



.02 



.09 



,10 



.002 
.004 

.09 
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Table 3, Continued 



Betlrr Managers 



Poorer Managers 



Variable 



Teacher docs not see nut-of-group 
in.ippropr iate bohavior 

Amount of out-of-soal movement of 
oul-of-group students 

Amount of out-of-st'at movement that 
is off-task, unsanctioned 

Amount of talking among out-of-group 
students 

Amount of talking that is off-task, 
unsanct ionod 



Primary Intermediate Primary Intermediate 

(n = 3) (n = 4) (n «3) (n ° 4) Group 



1.71 



2.90 



1.86 



2.93 



2.56 



1.68 



2.37 



1.93 



2.67 



2.57 



3.42 



3.93 



3.73 



4.24 



3.69 



3.28 



3.56 



3.21 



3.54 



3.80 



.001 



.08 



.001 



.08 



.001 



Inter- 
Grade action 



* 1 » No; 2 - Yes (All nonstarred items have 5 point scales; I - No occurrence, 5 - Frequent occurrence) 
** 1 = 5 min'jtes or more; 2 = 3-5 minutes; 3 » 2-3 minutes; 4 = 1-2 minutes; 5 = Under one minute 
vSf** 1 a None; 3 = 10-12 Students; 5 = All or almost all 
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